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officer of State on whom certain exceptional powers and dignities had been bestowed. The fictions which had cloaked the revolution were no longer necessary, and there was no further pretence that Senate or magistrates were not subordinate to the Princeps; the title of Imperator was more in evidence. Senatorial rank became merely a social dignity mainly conveyed by the favor of Csesar, no longer demanding even residence in Rome. Consulships and praetorships were but complimentary offices; even in the city of Rome the real administration of justice was transferred to an officer whom we should not have expected, the prsefect of the praetorians, and the general administration of the city to the praefect of the city. The Emperor's personal department of administration had from the outset steadily encroached upon the other departments, till an enormous amount of the work was passing through the hands of the Emperor's private servants, often merely freedmen. The men now charged with these functions became officers of State with a regular course of promotion-While the administration was systematized, and the Emperor's authority was emphasized and his dignity increased by the persistent practice of deification after death, the idea of unity was developed by repeated extension of the Roman citizenship and of the Latin rights which brought those who received it nearer to Roman citizenship. The time was past for emphasizing the supremacy of Rome; the great-grandson of a Sabine peasant could not be closely associated with the old Roman idea like his predecessors, all of whom, except Otho, had been of actually patrician descent. And after the Flavians, Vespasian and his two sons, the next group of emperors, commonly called the Antonines, were none of them Romans at all in the proper sense, but only in the new extended sense which included many Spaniards and Gauls and provincials of every kind. Legions were recruited from the new Roman citizens, not from Italy; and by the side of the legions fought the cohorts of the allies or auxiliaries who were not evea Roman citizens at all, though they were rewarded with the citizenship on retirement. The idea of Rome, even the supreme dignity of the Eternal City, continued to be the unifying factor, but it was a different idea from that which Augustus had put forward.
All this was not the work of Vespasian, but of the series of strong and worthy emperors, of whom he was the first, who ruled for more than a century, but it was he who initiated it. The foundations were laid by the cool man of business, who could be mean and' sordid, but took problems as they came before him and treated them in a purely practical spirit, quite untroubled by grandiosities or niceties, and quite impervious to the lust of the flesh and the pride of life. Vespasian, like Henry, bore an unsavory character from the shifter devices to which he turned in order to fill the Imperial exchequer* But Ms methods were legitimate; it was better to be sneered at as a